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I say confession, because so many worthy people 


have a notion that whatever is pleasant must have 
ataste of something wrong in it ; also because an 
undue amount of recreation amongst the flowery 
paths of literature, when I ought to have been toil- 
ing painfully up the steps that lead to Parnassus 
(which is the Latin for buttered parsnips, madam), 
has undoubtedly helped to prevent that conflagra- 
tion of the Thames which in early life appeared 
imminent. But I am by no means prepared to 
admit that novel-reading is injurious, or even 
negatively harmless ; I believe it to be exceedingly 
beneficial, on the contrary. I have often met my 
converse, and marked how the solid knowledge he 
had acquired, and the experience he had gained, 
were rendered comparatively useless for want of a 
little imagination ; he was playing the game of life 
without tact or finesse, and turned his advantages 
tosmall account. Or if he were one not given to 
books of any kind, a morbid egotism has led him 
to dwell upon and exaggerate all the little ills of his 
own life, which would have passed unnoticed had 
his attention been absorbed by the feigned misfor- 
tunes of some hero or heroine. 

Feeding the mind entirely with science and 
ology is like nourishing the body with beef and 
beer only, without a potato, or a bit of bread, or a 
kickshaw, or a mouthful of pudding, or a glass of 
claret to save you from somnolence and heaviness 
at the time, with gout and apoplexy later on. At 
the same time, solid meat is a good thing; and if you 
discard it from your table, you will deteriorate, 
lose the power of vanquishing so many foreigners 
single-handed, and all that. That I, for my part, 
have neglected the ologies too much, and devoured 
poetical and humorous dishes too gluttonously, is 
asad fact. For you can have too much of a good 
thing, and that is why I use the term confession. 
I exonerate my guardian angel, who made several 
attempts to check the development of this ruinous 


taste. For instance, my nurse was utterly devoid 
of the talent for narration ; and when I teased her 


for that infantile fiction, after which my soul 
already thirsted, balked me with: 


I'll tell you a story of Jack o’ Minory ; and now my 
story’s begun : 

I’ll tell you another of Jack and his brother; and 
now my story’s done— 


a senseless distich, the tantalising provocation of 
which was maddening; and yet on that slender 
framework I perfectly remember forming vague 
outlines of a history for myself. Neither had my 
parents any taste for fiction themselves, or any 
desire to encourage it in their offspring ; rather the 
reverse. Indeed, the only member of the family 
who treated me to the mental dreams I pined 
for was an elder sister, who used to read me a 
story about two lambs, which I believe to have 
been a work of extraordinary genius. I have never 
met it since, and should be very sorry to do so for 
fear of disenchantment. One lamb was good and 
happy; the other, bad, and always coming to 
grief. 

This is the only story I remember in my primery 
(the printer is requested not to alter this word to 
primary, because the other spelling is funny)— 
primer-y period. I learned in time to read for 
myself, and then Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was 
unfolded to my enraptured gaze. My parents did 
not much like fiction, I have said, but that was 
secular fiction ; to religious tales of imagination 
they had no objection. I cannot tell why ; the 
only difference I have ever been able to discover 
is, that a religious novel gives you extra practice in 
skipping. Afterwards, when my experience was 
somewhat extended, I always classed Christian 
with Hop o’ my Thumb, not entirely to the advant- 
age of the former hero, who seemed sadly deficient 
in shrewdness and generosity. But Pilgrim’s 
Progress was grand to play at. There was a Slough 
of Despond on the common, which gave a frightful 
amount of work to poor unimaginative Jane ; and 
an unfrequented lane, uneven with dust-heaps, and 
strewn with broken bottles, made a capital Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, the presence of the De- 
stroyer being indeed well attested by defunct cats. 
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Modern baby-books seem to be written for grown- 
up people, Thackeray’s Rose and Ring is a political 
satire, which no reader who was not familiar with 
the sham-courts kept up by pretenders and ex- 
monarchs, could appreciate as it deserves; Alice 
in Wonderland a judge might revel in; and 
—~ the Fairy no ethnologist’s library should be 
without. The fiction of my infancy was not so 
clever, but it was equally attractive to the ve 
juvenile mind, just as a twopenny doll pleases it 
as much as a guineaone. There was a tale of three 
birds, robins I fancy, named Dicksy, Flapsy, and 
Pecksy, over which I distinctly remember weeping. 

Next came the Arabian Nights’ period : a ric. 
aunt from whom we had expectations gave me the 
book, and my parents durst not prohibit it. Oh! 
I had but sipped fiction before, now I drank at it 
as a coal-whipper at a pot of porter. What a 
wonderful collection of tales it is: other genii 
there are, but they lack the stamp of genius ; jins, 
too, figure in many an Eastern story, but they are 
gin-and-waters in comparison with the spirits of 
the Thousand and One Nights. If left alone with 
my slate or a, I deserted both for my new 
delight ; if under a parental eye, I sat stupidly 
before my task, with my mind wandering East- 
wards. Bustled out to play, I would seek retired 
corners in which to hide with my book, and the 
delight of those stolen readings makes my mouth 
water yet. I remember one hard frost when I was 
driven from the fireside to seek healthful exercise, 
and it was too cold to sit in the summer-house, 
Tepairing to a loft over the stable, burying myself 
up to the chin in hay, and losing my personality 
in that of Abou Hassan, the only drawback to my 
— felicity benny bey necessity of exhuming my 

ds when a page to be turned over. I went 


to school: O rapture! every boy had a novel of 


some sort in his ion, and almost every bo 
was willing to lend it me when he had done wit 
it, so I revelled in Scott, Fenimore Cooper, Mar- 
ryat, and could hardly be said to live in the real 
world of fact at all My lessons? Oh, I was a 
strong lad, with very punishing knuckles, and 
induced friends to do my verses and exercises for 
me. ‘Derivations’ I copied. ‘ Give us a construe, 
old fellow!’ was a constant cry with me. The 
birch-tree settled the rest: they allowed us three 
floggings per ‘ half’ without degradation to a lower 
form, and I just managed to make that allowance 
suffice me, Of school-work and how I got through 
it—of boating, cricket, and football feats even, I 
have no clear remembrance ; but I could point out 
the very tree under which I began Ivanhoe, and 
have as distinct an impression of lying in a punt 
reading The Last of the Mohicans, while an athletic 
friend poled me about the back-waters, as if it all 
—_— yesterday, instead of thirty years ago. 

course, some of the reading I got hold of was 
of a less mm | description than the standard 
works mention 
& penny b yy deny I took in, which I have since 
discovered to have been of a very vile character. 
But I do not think it did me much harm, and if 
ever I come to the gallows, and lay the blame upon 
that periodical, don’t believe me. It can have done 
me no good, though, even when, as, alas, occasion- 
ally happened, I it in chapel! 

dune time I went to the university, where I 

acquired a most valuable piece of knowledge, to 
wit, the harmony which exists between fiction and 


tobacco. I had long had an instinctive sense of 
incompleteness in the enjoyment of the more 
sentimental class of romance, and had endeavoured 
in some measure to meet it by nibbling chocolate ; 
but it was only now that I discovered the one 
thing necessary to make my enjoyment perfect, 
This affinity between smoking and prose fiction 
—— be clearly proved to you, if space permitted ; 
suflice it to point out here, however, that in ages 
and countries devoid of tobacco, the romances were 
thythmical, and were mostly sung, and that in those 
lands where the telling of prose stories is a common 
profession, the use of tobacco is universal. Perha 
you object to me that, in England, ladies are the 
— novel-readers, and that they smoke not, 
7 don’t, but how = skip! 

hat queer ideas of life I had at that time, to 
be sure! I looked upon men and women as pup- 
pets, whose business it was to pair off, surmount 
impediments, and finally marry. Once married, 
their individual interest was gone; like broken- 
down thoroughbreds sent to the stud, their sole 
remaining business in life was to rear fresh heroes 
and heroines, and then die opportunely. Of course 
I never durst marry; I was not sufficiently muscu- 
lar or clever. Good heavens! I tried once to 
rescue a female in distress, and got half-murdered 
between her ruffian husband and herself, after 
which they gave me into custody for an assault! 
I was locked up all night, and fined next morning. 
What would a girl who had modelled her ideas 
of a lover upon Guy Livingstone think of such a 
nincompoop as that? No, I will not be an actor 
in any romance; it suffices me to read them. 
Besides which, I am not quite sure that I have 
ever been in love: men in that condition ought 
to think the one woman handsomer, more yo 
nicer generally, than all other women ; and I have 
never met with one so perfect, that I could not 
name another to run her pretty close. This is the 
most dreadful confession of all, and I am glad it is 
over. Pity, however, is really wasted upon me; 
for I live so much in the persons of imaginary 
folk, that I shall never feel the want of wife or 
child so long as Heaven preserves my eyesight. 

The most timid animal will become savage, the 
most indolent vagrant will do a day’s work under 
stress of hunger, so I, deprived at one period of 
my beloved fiction, sought it out with grievous 
toil. The facts were these. I was residing in a 
British dependency where books were scarce, and 
there came a day when I had read the few English 
and French novels to be obtained. I was in 
despair. 

‘Have you tried Demetrio’s?’ asked an expe- 
rienced friend. I had not. Demetrio sold every- 
thing, jit was true, but yet the probability of his 
selling books had not occurred to me. ‘You said 
you had never read Les trois Mousquetaires, and I 
should fancy he would be certain to have a copy of 


above ; in particular, there was | that. 


I rushed off, my heart beating high with hope: 
I had heard so much of Dumas’s famous story, and 
had so often long’ to read it. The desire inc 
with every step Y tooa towards the town; was 
feverish as I entered the shop ; became maddening 
when Demetrio said: No, he had no French copy 
or English copy. There was an Italian copy, i 
liked that, he added, turning over the contents of 
a drawer. Now, I did not know one Italian word; 
yet 1 bought I tre Moschettiers and a dictionary, 
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Th 


and retired to my room like a dog with a bone. I 
could get no nutriment out of it for a long time ; 
there were so many words which I could not find 
in the dictionary. At the end of a couple of hours 
I had a happy thought; rushed back to etrio’s ; 
demanded an Italian grammar ; procured it; re- 
turned. Then I found that the obstructive words 
were personal pronouns and things of that descrip- 
tion. Stesso, in icular, who had proved a fear- 
ful stumbling-block, was now blown from my 
| and—I made out the meaning of a sentence ! 
or the Italians, bless them! have not followed the 
example of their confounded ancestors, who used 
language not only to conceal their thoughts but 


, their meaning, hiding their nominative cases and 

verbs studiously away in the corners of sentences, 
) with no possible object but that of getting future 
. little boys flogged. No, when an Italian wants to 
t say a thing, he says it like a man; and when you 


| have mastered the manag of the words, you have 
that of the sentences. So I forged ahead slowly at 
first ; then as words which had already been looked 


e | faster, till at last I went on quite smoothly, with 


| out recurred and again, my pace became 
" | only an occasional reference to the dictionary, and 
to | enjoyed the latter half of the novel thoroughly. 
od lam proud of that feat. 
er The uttermost enjoyment is to be got out of a 
t! | novel in this way: Fall ill; get better; choose a 
1g. day of convalescence when you are free from bodily 
as pain or headache ; and though you still have a dis- 
taste for meat, feel your appetite returning, are 
tor what a little friend of mine ‘ bread-and-butter 
m. | hungry.” Then — yourself with a thrilling 
ive romance ; exclude your family ; have your tea 
sht | brought up; toast for yourself, pour out for your- 
nt, self, and read. I do not believe that the joys of 
ave opium can be more exquisite. But ah, how I envy 
not e lot of those critickins whose business it is to 
the review the new novels! Blessed fate! to spend 
t is your life in reading works of fiction, and to get 
ne ; paid for it !—No, Mr Editor, I anticipate your kind 
ary offer, but I should not care to peruse them in 
> OF manuscript, thank you; that is quite another 
thing. 
the 
ider 
lL of BRED IN THE BONE 
| | CHAPTER XXXV.—BASIL. 
and | Ir is nineteen years since Richard Yorke stood 
glish in the dock at Cross Key and heard the words of 
s im doom. Almost a whole generation of his fellow- 
creatures has passed away from the earth. Old 
— men have died ; young men have become old; and 
bis babes have grown to be young men. There are 
| oni but some half-dozen persons in the world who, if 
nd I | reminded of him by some circumstance, can recol- 


py of || ff} lect him dimly. There are two who still keep him 
in their thoughts continually, just as he was—like 


hope : &@ picture which bears no longer any resemblance 
y, and to its original ; and even these never breathe his 
reased name. 0 

; hn Here is a young fellow walking with his mother 


sos along Oxford Street, who is not unlike him, who 
y, ry might be himself but for those nineteen years; 
ents of |}fM) and the girl that walks upon the other side of him 
word ; might almost be Harry Trevethick. Youth and 
beauty are not dead because Richard Yorke is 


dead, or as good as dead. The name of this girl is 
Agnes Aird, a painter’s daughter, who is also a 
teacher of his art. The lad is her father’s pupil, 
and has learned beneath his roof a lesson not 
included in the artistic course; you may know 
that by the way in which his eyes devour the girl, 
the intonation of his voice when he addresses her, 
the silent pressure of the arm on which her fingers 
rest. Charles Coe is in love with Agnes, and in 
all his studies of perspective beholds her, a radiant 
figure beckoning him on to a happy future. His 
pencil strays from its object to portray her features 
—to inscribe her name beside his own. Mr Coe, 
his father, exceedingly disapproves of this projected 
alliance, and has forbidden the young people to 
associate. This ukase, however, can scarcely be 
obeyed while the whole party are inmates of Mr 
Aird’s residence, who ‘lets off’ the upper part of 
his house as furnished apartments, which the Coes 
have now inhabited as lodgers for some weeks. 
Solomon (now a very well-to-do personage, and a 
great authority on metalliferous soils) has come to 
town on business, and left to his wife the choice of 
a residence; and she, to please her son, had chosen 
the artist’s dwelling, upon whose door-plate was 
inscribed the fact, that he was a professor of draw- 
ing. Solomon was not displeased that his son’s 
tastes lay in that direction; it might be useful 
to himself hereafter, in the matter of plans and 
sections ; but he is violently opposed to this ridi- 
culous love-affair, which is to be stam out at 
once. To that end he has instructed Mrs Coe to 
look for lodgings in a distant quarter, and it is on 
that errand that we now behold her. It is character- 
istic of the Harry whom we once knew, that she per- 
mits these young people to accompany her—and one 
another—on the very quest that has their final 
separation for its object. She cannot resist making 
them happy while she can; and she can refuse her 
Charley nothing. Moreover, Solomon is in the 
City, looking after his mining interests, and need 
never know. 

In appearance, however, Harry Trevethick is 

tly changed. She is but seven-and-thirty, yet 
~ y passed into the shade of middle life. 
Her hair, though still in profusion, is tinged with 

y ; her features are worn and oo her brow 
is wrinkled ; and in her once trustful eyes dwells 
a certain eager care, not mere distress or trouble, 
but an anxiety which is almost Fear. 

The three are now in one of the streets which 
unite Cavendish Square with Oxford Street, as a 
busy babbling rill connects the unrufiled lake with 
the roaring river. It is composed both of shops 
and private houses, the latter of which, in some 
cases, deign, notwithstanding their genteel appear- 
ance, to accommodate visitors by the w or 
month. 

‘This is the sort of locality your father wished 
for, Charley, remarked Mrs , looking about 
her; ‘it seems central, and yet tolerably quiet. 
Let us try this house.’ 

The name of Basil, without prefix, was engraved 
upon the door-plate ; and in a corner of the dinin 
room window lurked an enamelled card wi 
‘Apartments’ on it. 

‘There is no need to drag Agnes and you in, 
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bell to be answered. So Charles, well pleased, 
was left outside with the young girl, while his 
mother ‘went over the house.’ In a few minutes, 
however, she reappeared, and in a somewhat 
hurried and excited tone observed; ‘I think this 
place will do, my dears ; but there is a good deal 
to talk about and settle, which will take me some 
time. Therefore, I think you had better go home 
together, and leave me.’ Then, without waiting 
for a reply, she retired within and closed the door. 

‘How very curious!’ exclaimed Agnes, wondering. 

‘Oh, not at all,’ said the young man cheerfully ; 
‘my mother likes to do things for herself, and I 
daresay has not a very high opinion of our judgment 
in domestic matters.—Y ou don’t seem over-pleased, 
it seems to me, Agnes, at the notion of a téte-d-téte 
with your humble servant ;’ and Mr Charles ponted, 
half in fun and half with annoyance. 

‘No, no; it is not that, Charles,’ answered the 

irl hastily : ‘you know I have no _- equal 
to that of being with you; but I don’t like your 
mother’s looks, she had such a strange air, and 
spoke so differently from her usual way. I really 
scarcely like to leave her, 

‘My dear Agnes, you don’t know my mother, 
returned Charles, laughing. ‘One would some- 
times think she had all the care of the world upon 
her shoulders, when everything is going as smooth 
as oil. You don’t appreciate the grave respon- 
sibility of taking furnished lodgings for a week 
certain. Come along, you little goose.’ And, 
drawing her still hesitating arm within his own, he 
marched away with her. 

Yet Agnes had reason for what she said ; and 
Charles, somewhat selfish as he was, would have 
foregone his flirtation, and remained by his mother’s 
side, had he seen her the moment after the house- 
door had shut her in. ° 

With a throbbing heart, and a face as white as 
the handkerchief she passed over her damp brow, 
she leaned against the wall of the passage, ere, 
with trembling steps, she approached the open 
parlour door. An aged woman stood in the centre 
of the room, with hair as white as snow, but with 
a figure straight as a poplar, and drawn up rigidly 
to its full height. 

‘Why do you come back again?’ cried she, in 
accents soft as milk, yet bitter as gall. ‘Why do 
you cross my threshold, a false witch, when 
there is nothing more to blight and blast? Did 
you think I should not know you, that you dared 
to come? I should know you among all the fair- 
faced fiends in hell’ 

‘Mercy, mercy, Mrs Yorke !’ cried Harry feebly ; 
and she fell upon her knees, and made as though 
she would have clasped the other’s garments with 
her stretched-out arms. 

‘Don’t touch me, lest I strike you,’ answered the 
old woman fiercely, ‘as, nineteen years ago, I 
would have struck a on your cruel lips, and 
spoiled the beauty that was the ruin of my boy! 

ay you have sons to perish through false wantons, 
and to pine in prison! May you be desolate, and 
without heart or hope, as I am! 
rid me of your hateful presence !’ 

‘Hear me, hear me, Mrs Yorke!’ pleaded the 
other, with clasped hands. ‘Strike me, spit upon 
me, if you will, but only hear me! Abject as I 
look, wretched as I feel—as I knew I must needs 
look and feel—I have longed for this hour to come, 
as my boy longs for his bridal morning !’ 


Go, devil, go, and 


‘May he wake the next to find his bride a corpse ; 
or, better still, to find her false, like you !’ 

‘I not false; I = knows 
it !’ cried Harry passionately. ‘Ido not blame you 
for your bitter words. I have earned your pt 
though I meant to earn your blessing.’ 

: My blessing!’ Contempt and hatred struggled 
for the mastery in her tone. ‘Richard, Richard! 
in your chains and toil, do you hear this? This 
woman meant to earn my blessing !’ 

‘Upon my soul—whose salvation I would have 
imperilled to save him—I did my best, although it 
seemed my worst,’ cried Harry. ‘That I was 
weak, and credulous, and fearful, is most true ; but 
indeed, indeed, I was faithful to your son. My 
father—he is dead, madam, and past oy judg- 
ment’ (for the fury in the other’s eyes had blazed 
up afresh at the mention of him)—‘deceived me 
with false hopes; for fear alone—though I was 
timid too—would never have caused me to break 
the promise I had to you. He said, if I 
disgraced myself and him by the perjury I con- 
templated, that he would thrust me from his door 
for ever ; that in the lips of all the world my name 
would become another word for shame and infamy ; 
that even the man I loved would loathe me, when 
I had thus served his turn, I answered him: “No 
matter, so I save my Richard.” Then he said: 
“ But - = not re him; you will ruin him 
rather, by this very evidence you e to give. 
We have proof enough of this Yorke's guilt no 
matter what you swear ; and we have proof beside of 
his having committed other offences, if we choose 
to adduce it. All you will effect is to make your- 
self shameful.” Then I hesitated, not knowing what 
to think. “ The case is this,” argued my father: “I 
have no grudge against this young scoundrel, since 
the money has been all recovered, and I don’t want 
revenge—else, as I say, I can easily get it. But 
I'll have him taught a lesson; he must be pun- 
ished for the wrong he has done, but not severely. 
Before the judge passes sentence, I, the prosecutor, 
will beg him off: such an appeal is always listened 
to, you know, and I will make it. But if you dare 
to speak for him, as I hear you mean to do—if 
you, my daughter, call yourself thief and trollop, 
to save his skin, then shall he rot in jail! He 
shall, by Heaven! His fate hangs on my lips, not 
ours. 


‘Can this be true?’ mused the old woman. 

‘It is true, so help me, Heaven!’ cried Harry. 
‘I was a fool, a poor, weak, shuddering fool, but not 
a traitress. If you were in court, and saw.me look 
at him—the smile I gave by which I meant to 
assure him all was well, however ill it seemed-—— 
You did see it; I see you did. You do believe me. 
Oh, thank Heaven—thank Heaven !’ 

She began to sob and ery, and caught hold of 
the old woman’s hand and kissed it, while the 
other stood silent, still in doubt. 

‘O madam, pity me. That you have suffered 
torments for long years, is plain to see, and yet you 
have not—though he was your son—been tortured 
as I have. You could not have freed him by a 
word, as I could; and, oh, I did not utter it! I 
seemed to be his judge, his jailer, the cause of all 
his woes to the man | loved—and love beyond all 
others! I hated my own father for his sake. I’— 


she shuddered—‘ I was married to Richard’s rival. 
You, at least, have been alone—not companioned 


night and day by one who helped to doom him. 
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Your case is hard and bitter—but mine! not our 
own Richard, in his chains and toil, has suffered 
what I have suffered! Look at me, madam, and 
tell me if I speak truth, or lie!’ 

‘Yes, yes, mused Mrs Yorke in tender tones ; 
and passing her fingers over the other’s silverin, 
hair and haggard face, ‘I do—I must believe it. 
should not have known you to-day had you not 
called me by my name. You must have mourned 
for him indeed. Is this the cheek he loved to 
kiss? Is this the hair a lock of which I took to 
comfort him in prison? Poor soul—poor soul !’ 

‘ How is he, madam?’ whispered Harry hoarsely. 
‘Is he well? Is he free ?’ 

‘Not yet, Harry. In a year hence, he will be. 
Thad a letter only yesterday. But you must never 
see him; and if you really love him—I speak it 
for his sake, not theirs—you must never let him 
set eyes on your husband or your boy.’ 

‘I do not wish to see him; it would be too 
terrible to bear, groaned Harry. 

‘But he must not see them,’ insisted the other 
gravely. ‘You must put the sea between yourselves 
and him, or there will be murder done. His wrath 
is terrible, and will be the destruction of both 
them and him. The hope of vengeance is the food 
he lives upon, and without which he would have 
perished years ago. Even if you persuaded him, 
as you have convinced me, that you yourself are 
innocent of his ruin, that would only make him 
firmer in his purpose against your husband. He 
will have his life-blood, and then his own will pay 
for it. If I had not seen you, I meant to see this 
man, and give him warning six months before 
Richard left the prison.’ 

‘Solomon would never heed it,’ exclaimed Harry, 
‘nor even believe it if I told him’ 

‘ He will believe me,’ said the other composedly. 
‘You must bring him here, that I may tell him. 
Your Solomon must be a fool indeed not to hearken 
when a mother warns him against her own son. 
Mind, I do not blame my Richard, woman!’ con- 
tinued Mrs Yorke with sudden passion ; ‘he has 
had provocation enough; it is but right to kill 
such vermin, and I could stand by and smile to see 
him do it. But they must be kept apart, I say— 
this man and Richard—lest a worse thing befall 
him than has —— already,’ 

‘Never to see him more !’ moaned Harry, cover- 
ing her face with her hands ; ‘ never to tell him I 
was not the wretch I seemed! only to fear him as 
an enemy to me and mine’—— 

‘Ay, and to himself, interrupted the other 

vely. ‘If you would not inflict far more on 

im than you have done already; if you would 
not—as you will, if you neglect my warning— 
designedly bring him to a shameful death, as you 
have involuntarily doomed him to a shameful life, 
keep these two men apart. If you love this son of 
yours, remove him from the reach of mine, 

‘Great Heaven !’ cried Harry, shuddering, ‘ would 
he harm my boy—my innocent boy?’ 

‘Ay, as he would set his heel upon his father ; 
the viper and his brood. It is no idle menace he 
has breathed so cautiously that the whisper might 
well escape even another ear than mine, in every 
letter for these many years. He thirsts for liberty, 
not for its own sake, but for the slow ripening 


vengeance it shall bear. He will have it, unless 
we save him from himself by saving them from 


storm. The thought of it was full grown in his 
mind when he wrote from Cross Key: “ They are 
dead to me, those three, at present,” and forbade me 
ever to mention them by name ; and since then he 
has thought of nothing else. The day of restitu- 
—- about to dawn, I say again, beware of 

im. 

‘But he must be mad to cherish’—— 

‘Perhaps he is,’ interrupted the old woman 
coldly; ‘he will not be less dangerous on that 
account to those who made him mad, 

There was a long silence. Then Harry, in sub- 
missive tones, inquired what Mrs Yorke would 
have her do. 

‘ Bring your husband hither,’ returned she. ‘Take 
the rooms up-stairs, and leave the task of telling 
him his peril to me: the sooner it is done the 
better. There is but a year at most—not much 
too long to sell his goods, and get him away across 
the world, erasing every footstep behind him. If he 
leave one—no matter how slight the clue—Richard 
will track him like a blood-hound.’ 

‘We will come here at once—to-morrow,’ cried 
Harry eagerly. 

* Good, name is Basil now, remember ; not 
that it is likely, she added bitterly, ‘that you will 
call me Yorke from habit ; it is not a household 
word with you, I reckon.’ 

‘It is never breathed, said Harry simply ; ‘ but, 
O madam, I think of him, indeed I do! He 
was my first love, and my last; and though he 
should kill me for the crime, of which I have 
shewn myself guiltless, I should pray, God bless 
him, with my latest breath. Yet he must curse 
me for ever! He must never know but that I was 
the willing agent of his ruin.’ 

“Tis true I dare not mention your name, Harry,’ 
said Mrs Yorke sadly ; ‘and, if I told him, all the 
knowledge of the deception practised on you, 
would only make him the more bitter against your 
husband—the man, who, by connivance in your 
father’s cruel falsehood, obtained you for his wife, 
while his rival pined in prison. I do not blame 
you for your marriage—I know the force of stern 
necessity too well. But do not imagine that Richard 
could forgive you: he never, never could,’ 

‘I know it, I know it, sighed Harry, shuddering ; 
‘and yet he would pity me, if he did but know 
what my life has been—almost as much as I have 

itied him. But you, madam, you at least have 
forgiven me ; you believe me; you will not refuse 
to bless me, as his mother, before I go’ 

‘I believe you, and therefore I forgive you,’ 
answered Mrs Yorke, with tenderness ; ‘and if I 
believed in blessings, and had the power of bestow- 
ing them, you should have your wish. From 
henceforth we two are friends—though I never 
thought to kiss your cheek again, Harry—and must 
work together for the good of him we love in 
common. You will be here to-morrow for certain, 
then?’ 

‘Without fail, we shall.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE OMEN. 


Mrs Coe was as good as her word, and her 
husband and son were Mrs Basil’s lodgers within 
four-and-twenty hours. Solomon Coe was not ve 
particular as to furnished apartments, and left suc 
arrangements wholly to his wife. On the other 


, a8 sure as yonder inky cloud will fall in 


hand, he confided to her but little respecting his 
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affairs, nor was she on her part curious to inquire 
into them. Man and wife had few things in 
common, and affection was not one of them. 
Solomon had married Harry with the full con- 
sciousness that another was preferred before him ; 
the disclosures at the trial, and the subsequent 
ossip of his neighbours, had placed that fact 
Gnd adoubt. But he was not to be balked of 
the bride that had been promised him so long ; 
nor, above all, should his rival enjoy even the 
barren victory of Harry’s remaining unwedded for 
his sake. There are marriages born of pique and 
spite on man’s part as well as woman's; and 
Solomon’s was one of them, ——— he reaped, of 
course, material advantages beside. Trevethick 


had survived more than ten years, during which 
he had largely increased his savings; and at his 
death, all these had reverted to his daughter and 
| her husband. The wealth that had thus —_— 

id not 


in — Solomon through Harry’s means 
purchase for her any new regard; he had never 
ill-treated her, in a material sense, but he had 
spoken ash-sticks, though he had used none. On 
the slightest quarrel, that ‘jail-bird friend of yours’ 
had been thrown in her face, and the cowardly 
missile was still cast at her upon occasion. The 
birth of their child had not cemented their union. 
As he grew up, his character shewed itself as foreign 
to that of his father as was his personal appearance. 
He was slight in figure, delicate in appearance 
= h not in constitution), and fastidious in taste. 
is choice of an artist’s calling was not so objec- 
tionable to Solomon as might be imagined; he 
had not sensitiveness enough to abhor it from 
association, and, as has been said, he thought it 
might be made to co-operate with his own com- 
mercial schemes. But the artist nature was in 
antagonism to his own ; and Charles and his father 
were not on affectionate terms with one another. 
The wayward handsome lad was, on the other 
hand, adored by his mother. Her intelligence, not 
naturally acute, was quickened to see his faults, 
not indeed as such, but as possible causes of mis- 
fortune to him. His too lively impulses, his inde- 
cision, his love of pleasure—were all sources of 
pene a to her, though scarcely ever of rebuke. 
She saw in Agnes Aird, his tutor’s daughter—so 
simple, yet so sensible and sterling, so faithful, pure, 
and true—the very girl to make her son a fitting 
wife ; an antidote for what was amiss in him ; her 
honest heart, a sheet-anchor to hold him fast—not 
in the turbid ocean of excess, for her Charley was 
too good to tempt it, but through that sparkling 
sea of gaiety in which he was too apt to plunge. 
She was beautiful enough even for him to mate 
with ; she was better born and better trained than 
he, for old Jacob Aird was none of those irregular 
— of the cil, addicted to gin-punch and 
helley, and selfish to the core, but a plain honest 
man, who had brought up his daughter well—in 
tastes a lady, but housewifely and wisely too. As 
for the inequality of wealth between them, her son 
would have enough for both ; and it was certain 
that Agnes did not love him for his expectations, 
for they were unknown alike to herand him. Harry 
had never led him to believe that he would be a 
rich man ; her love, as we have said, had made 
her wise in all that concerned Charley; and as 
for his father, he was naturally reticent in such 
matters. He did not spend one-fifth part of his 
income. His habits were as inexpensive as they 


had been in the old days at Gethin; and if the 
village folks had ever hinted to the young fellow 
of his father’s wealth, he had no conception of its 
real extent. The idea itself, too, would have had 
no great interest for him ; he liked to have money, 
for the pleasure of spending it, but it was never 
the object of his thoughts ; he was too careless, too 
much the creature of the hour, to forecast his 
future. His mother gave him all she could, but 
he was aware that it was obtained with difficulty : 
the cost of his very education, which he had 
received at a school near Turlock, had, he knew, 
been grudged ; his father had often bled that 
it was money thrown away, for, ‘Look at me, 
said he; ‘I taught myself:’ there was always, in 
short, a tightness in the Coe money-market, that 
— anything but pecuniary prosperity. 

he very fact of their having taken lodgings at Mr 
Aird’s house, situated as it was in Soho, a respect- 
able, but far from fashionable locality, argued but 
moderate means, and placed the artist out of all 
suspicion of setting his pretty daughter as a matri- 
monial snare for Charley. She was pretty enough 
and good enough, the old man justly thought, for 
him or for his betters; and though he regarded 
the good-will which the youn ple evidently 
entertained for one another with favour, he saw in 
it neither condescension nor advantage. Solomon, 
much engaged in business affairs away from home, 
and estimating, besides, the power of love at a low 
rate, was not seriously alarmed at the growin 
attachment between his son and Agnes, nor woul 
have been, had it advanced much farther. He 
thought he had only to say ‘No,’ to put a stop to 
it at any point. Still, he had determined to p 
the boy out of the reach of such temptation as a 
pretty girl living beneath the same roof must 
always offer to susceptible youth ; and hence it 
was that Mrs Coe had enge new lodgings. But 
even now, so lightly did his father think of the 
matter, that Charley was still to be permitted to 
visit at Mr Aird’s daily, and take his drawing- 
lessons as heretofore. 

An excuse for the change of residence had 
been afforded in the fact that Soho was too far 
from the parks, in which alone Mrs Coe took 
pleasure in walking. She was quite unaccustomed 
to town-life ; and the roar and tumult of the 
streets annoyed, and even alarmed her. In some 
respects, indeed, she was even a more nervous, 
timid creature than she had been as a girl; the 
warning just received from Mrs Yorke had not 
fallen upon her altogether unexpectedly, though 
she could not have been said to be prepared for it: 
a vague apprehension of Richard’s vengeance had 
haunted her whole married life ; she did not fear 
for her own safety ; something told her that his 
anger would scorn to harm herself; that it would 
= over her head like a flaming sword, and smite 

er husband and her boy; and as face after face 
passed by her in the crowded street, she would 
shrink and tremble, thinking that that of Richard 
Yorke would come one day, and recognise her own, 
and track it home. Was he not fated to work 
their common ruin? Did not the spectre ship 
cross Turlock Sands before she met his face for 
the first time? Though so mature in years, Harry 
was indeed as superstitious as ever. A curious 
instance of this occurred on the day that the Coes 
moved into their new lodgings, The mother and 
son had arrived first-—Solomon being engaged in the 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 


City until evening—and a had strolled into 


the ground-floor parlour, while the landlady (whom 
he had not yet seen) was engaged with his mother 
up-stairs in the distribution of the luggage. Above 
the chimney-piece hung that striking, if not at- 
tractive, portrait of Joanna Southcott and her 
amanuensis, with which we are already acquainted ; 
and it tickled the young man’s fancy wey 
He concluded it was a family group—the like- 
ness, perhaps, of Mrs Basil and her late h 

en, in making out their weekly accounts. ‘ 

ill Agnes not to be jealous of our charming 
landlady,’ thought he, and took out his note-book 
with the intention of a likeness, for 
that young lady’s amusment. hile engaged in 
this occupation, the door opened, and in stepped 
Mrs Basil and her new tenant. In his alarm and 
haste, he stepped back suddenly, and overthrew a 
little table, on which were some ornaments, he 
knew not what, which rolled to his mother’s feet. 
She uttered a cry of horror; and the landlady 
herself stood still, regarding him with a face of 
astonishment, and even terror. 

‘Is that—your—son }’ exclaimed she, clutching 
his mother by the arm. 

But Mrs Coe did not seem to hear her. 

‘Look, look!’ cried she; ‘the skull, the skull! 
Oh, is it not a frightful omen!’ 

‘I am really very sorry, said Charley, picking 
up the article in question: ‘it was very stupid o: 
ame, Mrs Basil.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, young sir,’ said the landlady, 
who had apparently recovered from her sudden 
tremor: ‘ the skull is no worse for its roll, you see ; 


he was fortunately a hard-headed gentleman who | had 


originally owned it.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Charley, taking it from her hand 
‘with some curiosity, ‘it seems a curious ornament 
for a sitting-room. May I ask whom it belonged 
to when it flesh about it ?” 

‘It is the skull of Swedenborg, answered Mrs 
Basil. ‘A near relative of mine was a disciple of 
his, and left it to me as a most precious relic. 

‘But how the deuce did he get possession of it ?’ 
inquired the young man. 

‘Well, noi — as it seems to me,’ smiled 
the landlady. ‘ While your mother sits down and 
rests herseli—for I am afraid you have frightened 
her a bit—I ll tell you the story,’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mrs Coe faintly ; ‘I shall be better 
presently ; don’t mind me’ 

‘ Well, the tale runs thus, sir. Swedenborg was 
buried in the vault beneath the Swedish ambassa- 
dor’s chapel in Princes > Ratcliffe Highway ; 
and a certain theologian having once affirmed that 
all great philosophers took their bodies with them 
into the world of spirits, and that this gentleman 
had done the like, leave was obtained to settle this 
point by actual examination. The body was found, 
and the theologian confuted, but no trouble was 
taken to solder on again the lid of the coffin. A 
thieving Swede, attending a funeral of one of his 
countrymen in the same vault, remarked this cir- 
cumstance, and stole the skull, with the intention 
of selling it to some — of the great philoso- 
pher’s ; and Iam ashamed to say that he found a 

urchaser in my vespected relative: and that’s 

ow I became possessed of Swedenborg’s skull.’ 


‘That ’s Joanna Southcott. But my good young 
gentleman, I will answer all your questions omtan 
time. Your mother and I will have enough to do 
to arrange matters before your father comes home. 
You will excuse my freedom, sir.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Charley, rather amused than 
otherwise with the landlady’s bluntness. ‘1 know 
I’m in the way just now ; so I’ll step out for half 
an hour or so.—I am sorry I frightened you, dear 
d kissed her fond] 

e and ki er fondly; and th 
with a smile and a nod at Mrs Bedi aon into 
the little passage and out of doors, and, whistli 
passed the window down the street. 

‘Your son has a light heart, said Mrs Basil, 
=e at Harry very earnestly. ‘How old is 

‘Eighteen—or a little less,’ 

‘He looks his age at least,” observed the other 


* Yes, le always do,’ 
your husband is dak, like him, I remem- 
r? 


‘Yes, his complexion is swarthy, though he is 
not slim, like Charles.’ 

Mrs Coe, still in the arm-chair into which she 
had first sunk, here closed her eyes: either the 
faintness of which she had complained was i 
= or she did not wish to meet the other’s 

ing 


gaze. 

There was a long pause, during which Mrs Basil 
went to the cellaret, and pouring out a glass of 
sherry, put it to her tenant’s li 
—— said she, when Harry 

it. 


‘Yes, yes; much better. But that skull—oh, 
horrible! it rolled What an 
omen on your very thres ! ven guard m 
Charles from evil!’ 

‘This is weakness, Mrs Coe. The skull is harm- 
less ; and it rolled because your son upset it.’ 

‘ Yes, my son,’ gasped the other, trembling. ‘It 
is for him I fear. It augurs death—death th!’ 

There was a ring at the front-door, decisive, 
sharp, and resonant. 

‘Great Heaven!’ cried Harry; ‘if it should be 
he himself! Hide me away ; put me out of sight” 
Her terror was piteous to behold : she shook in 
every limb. 

‘It is the post,’ said Mrs Basil co: ly ; 
and she was right. The servant brought in a letter 
for her mistress. 

‘I don’t know the hand, mused she. ‘ Black- 
bordered, and black-sealed too.’ She opened it 
without excitement, and read it through: it was 
but a few lines. 

‘Your omen has proved true for once, Mrs Coe,’ 
said she, in quiet tones. ‘This speaks of death.’ 

‘ Whose death ?’ cried Harry. 

‘My husband’s, Richard’s father. Carew of 
Crompton died last night.’ 

There was no sorrow in the aged woman's face : 
a gravity, unmixed with tenderness, it. 
Carew was nought to her, and had been nought 
for two-score years. But the tide of memory was 
at its flow within her brain ; and because the Past 
is Past, it touches us. This man had loved her 
once, after his own stormful manner; when he 
was young, and before power and se had 
made him stone. He had been the father of her 


only son, and now he was Dead. 
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ery curious, though rather observec 
young man, laughing. ‘And this good lady 
over the mantelpiece, who is she ?’ ee 
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‘Iam so sorry,’ said Harry, not quite knowing 
what to say. 

‘ There L no need for sorrow,’ replied the other 
quietly. ‘ Let us go up-stairs and finish our work.’ 


THEATRICAL TABLE-TALK. 


A PopuLaR actor once complained that the Theat- 
rical Fund dinners scarcely received the recogni- 
tion due to them, considering the interesting 
events that had now and again taken place at these 
sociable and cheerful gatherings of the friends and 
followers of the drama. He might have added 
that many good stories had been told at the same 
meetings, told only to live in the memories of the 
hearers, or to be buried in the columns of news- 
papers unfamiliar to the bulk of the reading public. 
th wee at a Theatrical Fund dinner that Charles 
Mathews spoke of the gentleman who, upon being 
asked by a friend for the loan of a guinea, briskly 
replied : ‘ With pleasure ;’ but added immediately, 
to his impecunious friend’s disgust: ‘Dear me, 
how unfortunate! I’ve only one lending sovereign, 
and it’s out!’ and Mr Buckstone recounted how, 
laying once to a well-filled house at Dumfries, 
Re was astonished at the loudly expressed — 
tion of the occupants of the dress-circle, who were 
absolutely uproarious in their laughter, and out- 
did the gods themselves in applauding—takin 
every point instantaneously, and welcoming it wit 
noisy acclamations. Gratified beyond measure, the 
comedian could not refrain from ee the 
Dumfries manager upon having such an excellent 
audience, particularly in the boxes. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
manager, ‘they did enjoy themselves amazingly. 
They are all mad folks. It is the system of the 
asylum doctor here to amuse his patients in eve 
conceivable manner, and he took pretty nearly 
the seats in the dress-circle to-night!’ The same 
gentleman is responsible for a story of a clergyman 
taking a peep behind the scenes at the Haymarket, 
and after a very short survey of the surroundings, 
exclaiming in a tone of astonished disappointment : 
‘I shall go now ; I don’t see anything wrong going 
on; I fancied there was a sort of saturnalia -here 
la if th be 
ragedy-loving rs—if the race not 
extinct from lack Pot, hardly 
seek Melpomene in the Haymarket. Her dignified 
museship has, however, now and then taken tem- 
rary lodging there, to the great discomfort of 
er unaccustomed entertainers at the so-called 
‘Little Theatre’ Upon one such occasion, the 


necessities, The play to be produced was Richard 
III, a tragedy requiring steel panoply, mail suits, 
and other obsolete warlike properties utterly 
beyond the resources of an establishment usually 
devoted to the service of comedy. The Haymarket 
manager bethought himself that his brother of 
Astley’s Amphitheatre must be well provided in 
such things, and sent to ask him to help him out 
of his difficulty. Great was his delight and fervent 
his gratitude upon receiving an immediate response 
in the shape of a van-load of armour. n 
examination, it proved not to be in such satlea 
and cleanly condition as it might have been ; still, 
it was welcome under the circumstances of the case, 
and all hands were set to work for two or three 
days, cleansing, scouring, and burnishing the 
armour, and with ‘ busy hammers closing rivets 


management was at its wits’ end how to supply, her | card. 


up,’ until it was pronounced fit for encasing the 
partisans of York and Lancaster, The night for 
the first performance of Richard III. came, and 
all went well until it came to the battle-scenes, 
The Catesby and Ratcliffe, not being permitted 
to wear their beavers up, wandered about like two 
animated but blind Dutch ovens, and being utterly 
unable to see their way about a visors, 
were continually coming into collision, to the 
detriment of their tempers, and the destruction of 
the gravity of the audience. In the final set-to 
between the candidates for the crown, the Earl 
of Richmond, on lifting his arm to strike at Richard, 
found it would not come down again, and had to 
remain in that striking attitude until all was over, 
his crook-backed rival dying of an imaginary thrust. 
Some of the helmets worn by the soldiers, which 
had needed no end of coaxing to be got on the 
heads of their wearers, resisted strenuously all 
attempts to get them off again ; and one unfortunate 
super, who had been — two or three times, to 
the loudly expressed delight of the spectators, and 
the amusement of his comrades, was so disgusted 
that he was heard to say: ‘If this armour-dodge 
goes on, I shall retire from the profession!’ The 
profession escaped that serious calamity, for the 
tragedy had not reached its third night before the 
lender of the obnoxious armour sent for it back 
again, as he wanted it for the ensuing Lord Mayor's 
t of generosity to a fellow-manager: he got 
his dirty armour cleaned and set in order at another 
man’s expense! Sothe performance of Shakspeare’s 
y came to a sudden end at the Haymarket ; 
though not so abruptly as it once did at a count 
theatre where Cibbe 8 version was being glsy q 
and when they came to the scene in which Catesby 
announces the capture of the deep-revolving witty 
duke, and Richard replies : ‘ Off with his head! So 
much for Buckingham !’ the Catesby of the evening 
was not letter-perfect in his part, and rushed on the 
stage with the information: ‘My liege, the Earl of 
Richmond’s taken!’ ‘Is he, by George!’ exclaimed 
the astonished king, ‘Then there’s an end of the 
play!’ And the curtain was rung down instanter. 
No doctor has yet discovered a cure for stage- 
fever: a victim attacked by that disorder never 
shakes it off. It is not to be starved out; failure 
always leaves hope behind ; and a surfeit of suc- 
cess—if an actor can be surfeited that way—only 
adds fuel to the flame. Privations sufficient to 
drive a man from any other profession only make 
the actor love his work the more. We speak by the 
. Have we not heard a now prosperous man- 
ager tell how he left a good home to tread the 
boards, and neither turned back nor repented when 
he found himself wanting food, wanting friends, 
wanting everything save hope; but felt his wits 
sharpen, and his powers of endurance strengthen, 
the more bitterly he suffered from the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, It is true he was so 
far fortunate as to have not two, but three strin 
to his bow; when debarred from displaying his 
ability as an actor, being able to trip as harlequin, 
and failing that, had still his fiddle to fall back upon 
—a friend indeed, seeing it was often his only 
friend in need. For the enormous wage of twenty- 
five shillings a week, this undaunted player was 
content to appear in one evening as Thessalus 
and ‘The Mob’ in Alexander the Great, dance 
through a pantomime as harlequin, and—hiding 
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his Grecian costume under a well-worn 

—do his share of the music between the acts! At 
one place, the native musicians being all dissenters 
of a bitter anti-dramatic persuasion, he was a whole 
band in his single person ; a performance facilitated 
by the turning of the orchestra into a private box 
for the magnate of the little town, while the band 
discoursed its melody unseen, behind the curtain ; 
the said band of one varying its performances by 
dancing a melancholy hornpipe to the accompani- 
ment of a charitable whistler in the gallery, and 
singing more melancholy comic songs without any 
accompaniment at all. All this was done for a 
share in the takings, which sometimes fell as low 
as eighteenpence a week ; and yet the actor could 
declare he was never happier in his life—not even 
when he had sa Sopa shillings a week all 
for himself. In the eyes of the manager of the old 
Coburg Theatre, the salary just mentioned was a 
most respectable one, for when one of his —- 
actors announced his intention of trying his for- 
tune at the West End of the town, he exclaimed : 
‘What will become of you? No, my dear boy; 
stay with me, and as long as you live you shall 
have your thirty shillings a week ; and what can 
ou wish for more ?’ 

Certainly the actor in question had known worse 
days, days when a sovereign and a half would have 
been deemed noble payment for six days’ hard 
work ; and he now lives a prosperous man, glorying 
in the recollection of the struggles of bygone years. 
We might seek far ere we found a better illustra- 
tion of the vicissitudes of an actor’s life than that 
supplied in Mr Buckstone’s march to London in 
search of fame and fortune, a story best told as it 
was told by his own mouth. ‘I once walked from 
Northampton to London, seventy-two miles, on 
fourpence-halfpenny. I had a companion in the 
same plight; and on comparing our pecuniary 
resources, we discovered ourselves to be masters of 
the sum of ninepence—fourpence-halfpenny each, 
according to Cocker. My costume consisted of a 
threadbare whity-blue coat with tarnished metal 
buttons, sec to the throat, because I wore 
beneath what we call a “ flowered” waistcoat, made 
of glazed chintz of a very showy 
adopted when playing country boys and singing 
comic songs—which at that time was my vocation. 
I will not attempt to describe my hat ; while my 
trousers must only be delicately alluded to, as they 
were made of what was originally white duck ; but 
as they had been worn six weeks, and had been 
much in the fields, there was a refreshing tint of a 
green and clay colour about them, which imparted 
to that portion of my attire = an agricultural 
appearance. I carried a small bundle. I will not 
describe its entire contents, but may mention that 
it held a red wig and a pair of russet boots. Under 
my arm was a portfolio containing sketches from 
nature and some ong at love-poetry ; while on 
my feet, to perform this distance of seventy-two 
miles, I wore a pair of dancing-pumps, tied up at 
the heels with packthread. us equipped, I 
started with my companion from Northampton, 
and before breakfast we accomplished fifteen miles. 
When we sat down to rest ourselves under a hedge 
by the roadside, we felt very much inclined to 
partake of the meal in question, but were rather 
puzzled how to provide it. Presently a cow-boy 
appeared, driving some lazy zigzag-going cows, and 


milk. We purchased the conients of one of the 
cans for a halfpenny; a cottage was close at hand, 
where we procured a very nice, though rather stale, 
half-quarter bamoiedend, loaf for a penny. The 
cow-boy sat by us on that road-side waiting for his 
can, e cows seemed to a us with a sleep 
look of mingled pity and indifference ; while wi 
the bottom crust of that loaf, and three pints of 
skimmed milk, I enjoyed the road-side breakfast of 
that summer morning more than I have enjoyed 
the banquet of this evening. On the first day, we 
walked forty miles, for which my pumps and what 
they covered suffered some. Our Fed or the night 
was in one of those way-side hostelries called lodg- 
ings for travellers, for which accommodation we 
disbursed twopence. Late in the evening of the 
next day, we completed the remaining thirty-two 
miles, and found ourselves at the Mother Redcap, 
Camden Town, with enough in our pockets to 
procure half a pint of porter, 

One hearer at least did not forget this story. 
Some years afterwards, when Thackeray filled the 
chair, and had of course to make a speech, the 

t novelist, after giving a humorous recital of 
olon’s contemptuous treatment of Thespis, recalled 
the tale of the actor’s walk to London, and went on: 
‘Supposing Solon had overtaken him, driving in 
his family barouche with the young ladies by his 
side. Solon, I fear, would have had a light opinion 
of Thespis ; he would have surveyed that waistcoat 
with great dubiousness ; he would have thought how 
much superior was he, the great magistrate, to those 
poor wandering young managers treading manfully 
upon life’s road. Solon is rife among us now. 
There was a Solon of whom I read not long since, 
who, speaking even of my professional avocation, 
said: “I don’t read novels; I have read one; but 
I don’t like them, because they are not true.” 
That is worthy of Solon. Solon will be a pompous 
humbug. We thank Heaven that he is better than 
the poor wandering actor and the poor manager, 
and though he makes sport for us, you must 
recollect that Solon has not got an ear for music 
or a heart for humour. Let us give him the 
charitable surmise, and rejoice that it is his dulness 
which acts against us, and give him no more 
unfavourable feeling. But because Solon is wise— 
because Solon is so wise—because Solon is so good 
—because Solon is so virtuous—is that any reason 
there should be no more cakes and ale? In spite 
of him, and in spite of his virtue, and in spite of 
his squeamishness—all youth, all life, all humour, 
laugh in his face, and say; We will have our sport! 
Harlequin shall put his arm round Columbine’s 
waist, and dance that delightful dance; Clown 
shall prig the sausages, and bear false witness 
against Pantaloon ; Hamlet shall kill his wicked 
old uncle, the king. We will have our tears, we 
will have our F enone we will have our sym- 
pathies, we will have our kindly amusements, and 
we will have our generous feelings in spite of all 
the Solons in the world!’ 

It was across a Theatrical Fund dinner-table that 
perhaps the best story-teller in England told a tale 
of a cold-water love-test and what came of it. An 
American captain had as passenger on board his 
ship a very beautiful young lady, with whom, in 
the course of a very short voyage, five young 

ntlemen, also passengers, fell desperately in love. 

he, liking all the young gentlemen, and liking 


carrying two large tin cans containing skimmed 


them all equally well, felt herself placed in a 
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ition of some difficulty, and in the emergency 
applied to the captain for advice. He, being a 
man of an original turn of mind, suggested that 
she should jump overboard (he taking care to 
have a well-manned boat alongside to prevent the 
possibility of the farce turning into a tragedy), and 
that she should accept the man who jumped into 
the sea after her. The lady liked the notion, and 


one fine morning, when her five admirers were all 


deck, went over the side head-foremost. Four 

a the five immediately followed her lead. Then 
eaid the puzzled damsel to the captain : ‘ What am 
Ito do now? See how wet they all are!’ ‘Do?’ 
replied the captain: ‘why, take the dry one!’ 
hich she did—and it is to be hoped lived happy 
ever afterwards. The relater of this story of the 
deep has had the rare fortune to attain popularity 
in other lands besides his own, to which a Lord 
Mayor bore the following testimony: ‘I recollect 
being in Hamburg some thirty years ago upon a 
commercial errand, when, meeting with a gentle- 
man with whom I had some very transactions, 

e a pleasant hour, and then he propose 
a W e he seemed strangely restless, 
and I found I could get him to do anything but 
attend to business. At last he said: “My dear 
friend, you must excuse me; this is the day on 
which the fifth number of a work by your country- 
man Boz comes to Hamburg, and until I get it 
and read it, I can neither talk of business nor any- 
thing else.”’ 

It was at a Theatrical Fund dinner held at 
ae that Sir Walter Scott made a clean 
breast of it, and confessed himself the author of 
Wawverley—a circumstance still remembered with 
pride by those connected with the stage; and 
which might have gratified even that hater of the 
Waverley Novels, the author of Crochet Castle, 
since he must have owned that the time and place 
were well fitted for the disclosure of the authorship 
of what he called ‘the pantomime of literature.’ 


WOOED AND WON. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Katie Arcuer stood alone in a little conservato 
opening from the breakfast-room, when Leig 
Rivers was ushered in one bright sunny morning. 
She had a pretty tiny watering-pot in her hand, 
and was busy ing her flowers when his 
entrance interrupted her. He looked at her in 
silence for a few moments after he had taken her 
offered hand, and it seemed to him that her eyes 
sank guiltily under his gaze, and that there was 
some embarrassment in her look. With a painful 
heart-sinking he interpreted these signs, and strove 
to proceed with the hard task he set himself, 

I daresay you know why I have not come up 
lately, Katie ; you are not angry with me for 
staying away?’ he said, looking at her with a 
pitiful imploring look. 

Katie answered him without raising her eyes. 
*O no, Leigh; how could you think so?’ she 
said, very gently and gravely; and then, little 
comf by her words, and yearning sorely for 
comfort, he drew her closer to him, and looked 
into her face more imploringly than before. Her 
fair face paled, and her hand trembled in his, but 
she did not give any other sign of agitation. 

Leigh Rivers thought he had never before seen 


her look so beautiful, and his eyes rested on her 
with a long sad She wore a black velvet 
dress, which set off to advantage the charms of her 
fair complexion ; her abundance of sunny hair was 
simply arranged in a magnificent coil that crowned 
her graceful head, which she carried with the 
dignity of an empress. No wonder, forgetti 
everything but his love for her, Leigh Rivers cri 
out: ‘Katie, you are my queen—my idol. I can’t 
give you up; tell me that I need not.’ 

Katie, who had raised her eyes when he made 
this appeal, dropped them, and her disengaged 
hand played somewhat nervously with a rose placed 
in her bosom ; but she made no reply. He fancied, 
however, that she sought to ies her hand 
from his detaining clasp, and, fancying this, his 
fast-failing resolution returned to him. One little 
moment, and he would bid adieu to love for ever, 
He drew her closer to him, and said gently : ‘ Will 
= give me that rose, Katie? Ill keep it all my 

ife long for your dear sake.’ 

Without a word, she drew it from her bosom, 
and gave it to him. He put his lips to it ina 
reverent, sorrowful way, then laid it down. 

‘And, Katie,’ he went on in the same tone, 
‘would you mind saying just once that you love 
me, dear? For you do love me, though you’re going 
to give me up, I see.’ 

or the first time during that interview, Katie's 
_— of concealing her feelings forsook her ; her 
lue eyes distended and filled with tears ; her lip 
uivered, and an expression of keen suffering quite 
Seal her fair face. ‘I must do what papa and 
mamma advise me to do, Leigh, she said tremu- 
lously. He gave a great sigh. 

‘ Wall, well, he answered with some impatience, 
‘we know what they will advise. My wife will 
have no carriage, no horses, no grand mansion, no 
troop of servants, and I suppose all these luxuries 
are necessities in your eyes.” 

Katie Archer murmured a feeble, half-audible 
protest, but he paid no heed to it, nor indeed did 
she wish him to do so. 

In a changed, tender tone he went on: ‘ Yet ah! 
Katie, men and women who love each other dearly 
can surely be happy without these vanities.’ He 
paused, and looked keenly at her, eager for any 
sign of concurrence in his views. No such sign 
was given. Katie, influenced by her parents, had 
determined to give him up. 

Leigh interpreted her silence aright, and stung 
to the heart, dropped her hand, which he had con- 
tinued to hold: ‘I beg a for speaking 
so. Our engagement was e when m ition 
was different from what it now is, and rd ve no 
right to expect that you should still hold it bind- 
ing. Let me see your father, and I'll explain all 
this to him’ So he spoke in his coldest, most 
distant tones; and Katie, with one glance into: his 
stern face, passed him by, yielding a sort of dull, 
mechanical obedience to his demand, and far from 


realising the almost irretrievable nature of the step 
she was taking in thus acting. 

Her perceptions were not quick, her self-know- 
ledge was of the scantiest ; she had no idea of the 
mighty blank Leigh’s absence from his shrine in her 


heart would cause; had she known it, her father 
would have remained unsummoned just then. 

Mr Archer came; and the two men had a short 
interview, from which Mr Archer rose, feeling very 
hot and uncomfortable, and looking a deal more | 
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disconcerted than Leigh Rivers, whom pride, and 
a sense of having acted honourably, enabled to 
appear to the best advantage. 

‘I must say you have acted like a gentleman,’ 
Mr Archer stammered out, as Leigh held out his 
hand to him—apparently ready to leave. ‘Perha 
you would like to see Archer and Katie?’ he 
added, without looking at the young man. 

Leigh hesitated, and a quiver of suffering 
over his face, strangely altering it for the moment. 
‘Thank you ; I do not see any need for that. Miss 
Archer will probably be glad to be spared another 
interview, he said drily; and then giving but 
a grim acknowledgment of Mr Archer's partin 
assurances of the respect and friendly feeling wi 
which he and his family would ever i 
he went away. 

Katie and her mother, who had never doubted 
the certainty of his saying farewell to them, looked 
amazed when Mr Archer, entering the drawing- 
room where they sat together, told them of his 
abrupt departure. Rising from her seat without 
uttering a word, Katie went forward to the window 
which commanded a view of the avenue, and stand- 
ing there, her face averted from the other two 
occupants of the room, watched Leigh’s tall upright 
figure stride away down the road, till a winding 
concealed it from her sight. When addressed by 
her father, she did turn round, they saw that her 
face had ae aghee: | le, and that there was a set 
suffering look about her mouth. She came up to 
her father and laid her hand on his arm, looking 
up into his distressed face with blue eyes swimming 
in tears: ‘Papa, I have given him up, but you 
must never ask me to marry anybody else,’ 
said in a trembling voice, and then she broke 
down into a fit of tears, such as they had never 
witnessed at Northburn before, I daresay ; and onl 
then did her parents discover how dear Leigh 
really had been to her. 

‘She must make out her visit to London now, 
father” Mrs Archer said to her husband when 
Katie had left them ; and she had no difficulty in 
getting his sanction to this arrangement. 

An aunt in London had for some time been 
beggin that one of the Northburn young folks 
might be allowed to pay her a long visit, and to 
her, accordingly, Katie was ere long sent off, her 
parents feeling convinced that in the unfamiliar 
excitement of London gaieties she would forget 
her unfortunate first lover, and even, perhaps, find 
some one to supply his place. 

Leigh Rivers, in a few plain words, told his 
father and his cousin of his i ready accept- 
ance of his offer to free her from her engagement. 
They were both very indignant, of course, and 
expressed their indignation freely, though not in 
Leigh’s hearing. Leigh would not permit any one 
to say a hard word of Katie Archer, though in his 
heart he ju her severely. Her name was 
dropped in the family circle, and only through 
indirect channels did any news of her doings reach 
—_ ears, for the fact of his having been engaged 
to Katie, and that of his engagement having been 
cancelled, had ired in Greenside ; and folks 
were generally careful to avoid talking to either of 
the Riverses on so sore a subject as the 


y. 

Very soon the Archers left Northburn for their 
Winter residence, and but little was heard of them 
all through the winter. 


she | centre—his own ill- 


Mr Rivers and Leigh parted with their h 
but forced Maud to keep hers, though the gir 
pleaded hard against this arrangement. A couple 
of servants were got rid of, and a generally reduced 
of housekeeping adopted. 

‘We maun save u inst your marrying, 
lad—it will come wa -_ the old man said to his 
ly. ‘You and I h 

igh gave a grim reply. ou ight 
safely promise to marry on the same day, father, 
he said, smiling in a forced, melancholy manner ; 
— to that subject. 

ey a ve winter, we ma: 
though none of complained, not 
little Maud, who seemed to have grown strangely 
patient, and wise, and considerate. Mr Norris 
often rode down to visit them, and passed an 
evening with them now and then, though not so 
often as he used to do. Thinking it possible that 
by Katie Archer, might now trans- 
fer his love to the pretty cousin, who would, no 
doubt, be ready to listen to his love-tale, Mr 
Norris wished to give him a fair field, and though 
it cost him many a heart-pang to do so, scrupu- 
lously refrained from expressing by word or look 
the tender interest he took in her. 

Spring-time came, and in the pleasures of garden- 
ing, boating, and walking, Maud and her 
uncle seemed to recover their lost vivacity, and 
shake off the cares that had depressed their natural 
high spirits ; but the glad hopeful season came and 
went, and Leigh Rivers continued to look dull 
and gloomy, except when any special pleasurable 
excitement distracted his thoughts from their chief 
uited love, and the bright 
by-gone days in which he had believed in Katie 
Archer, whom, with keen shame and self-despising, 
he loved dearly as ever, though he had ceased 
to believe in her. 

Katie’s visit to London was a very long one; 
when, early in spring, it came to an end, she 
returned home, and settled quietly at Northburn, 
where all her family gave her a glad welcome, 

‘London air ‘had not agreed with her, her 
mother used to say, when people remarked the 
absence of the girl’s once-envied roses ; and Katie 
herself always, whether in F angen or in public, 
maintained that this was the real cause of the 
undeniable alteration in her looks, 

‘A month at Northburn will put me all to 
rights, she would add smiling, and then she invari- 
ably strove to divert the conversation into another 
channel. 

The sea-breezes did indeed seem to have a 
beneficial effect. wo pe rosy and plump again, 
and for a time entered with zest into the simple 
duties and pleasures that her home-life offered ; 
but eon Fs , though her health continued good, 
her spirits zed, and the household became 

ually habituated to seeing her look dull and 

red, and even cross—a sad change in the gay, 

a, sociable Katie, who had once 
ighted up the house like a sunbeam. 

Her father and mother watched her closely, and 
convinced that Leigh Rivers held his place im her 
heart, did what they could to teach her the folly 
of allowing him to do so ; while she herself acknow- 
ledged that nee him was out of the question. 
She never denied the truth of their arguments, yet 
they did not appear to have any effect — her. 

‘I have given him up, and that is all anybody 
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had a right to ask from me,’ she one day said to 
her father, speaking in a reproachful tone, which 
appeared to him to be quite uncalled for. He was 

erally very gentle with his wife and young 
folks, but on rare occasions was roused up to 
anger of a very intense kind, On this occasion 
he gave utterance to some bitter words, which 
rankled in his daughter’s heart for a long time 
afterwards, and e her think more yearningl 
than ever of him who, even under terrible trial, 
had never said one bitter word to her. 

‘Leigh Rivers is going to marry his cousin, 
people say. He isn’t breaking his heart,’ was one 
of the hasty unkind things he said; and though 
afterwards he was careful to tell her that rumour 
was his sole authority for saying this, she dwelt 
on this statement inwardly, and tortured herself 
with attempts to discover the full truth ; no easy 
matter, when Leigh’s very name was seldom 
pronounced in her hearing. 

By-and-by, some kind friend came to her with 
full details of this proposed marriage ; and Katie 
felt convinced that the rumour was not without 
foundation, and, woman-like, was the more inclined 
to prize Leigh’s love, the more cause she had for 
believing that she had lost it for ever. 

Katie had been some months at home ere she 
chanced to meet her old lover. At last, however, 
a moment came in which their eyes rested on each 
other—a trying moment. Katie was riding down 
the quiet road that led from her home to Green- 
side, when Leigh was walking past. She recognised 
him at a considerable distance, and would fain 
have avoided a meeting, but knew not how to do 
so. He knew her too, but felt no inclination to 
shun her, rather felt a grim pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of her embarrassment. And so, look- 
ing her very prettiest, she rode by, bowing ve 
gravely to Leigh, who returned her salutation wit 
a distant, haughty air that became him well. Both 
of them grew paler than usual, but betrayed no 
other sign of agitation. Katie for a moment 
appeared about to rein up her horse, but Leigh 
continued to walk quickly on, thus shewing his 
wish that they should hold no further intercourse ; 
so at least she interpreted his behaviour. 

Ere this rencontre, Katie had heard the rumour 
I have referred to, and consequently was predis- 
posed to form such an opinion. Ah me! if she 
could have looked into his heart, she would have 
wondered at the storm of passions going on under 
this affectation of com haughtiness ; if he 
could have looked into hers, he would have been 

ually amazed. And yet, to a stranger, how un- 
exciting the little scene would have seemed. The 
quiet high-road, bordered by tall trees, through 
whose branches the afternoon sunshine streamed, 
casting long shadows across the way ; the fair, tall, 
young horsewoman, riding along so daintily, appa- 
rently at ease with herself and the world; the 
handsome, erect young man, striding along with 
firm step and confident bearing—no love-lorn swain, 
one would have sworn. 

Once again, during the summer, they met in 
almost similar circumstances, and this time Leigh 
Rivers fancied that Katie looked at him in a 
pleading way, and so fancying, his stern expression 
relaxed, and something of the old tender light 
came into his eyes for one little moment. Then 
they both bowed and passed by, to see each other 
no more for many months, 


completely healed. Leigh was now her dear cousin 

and friend, but that was all. The moment she | 
became convinced of his devotion to Katie, was the | 
moment in which her cure began. She was not | 


one to be content with a half-hearted liking, even 
supposing he had been inclined to pay his suit to 


her; and presently, without any intention of doing | 


so, began to look with increasing favour on the 


wooer she had rejected so shortly before. She | 
had rejected him, indeed, but she knew that one | 
hint would call forth a renewed offer, and make | 


him the happiest of men, and so she had no anxiety 
on that score, 


Maud had made out a little programme of future | 


performances, which ran much as follows: Her 


poor cousin Leigh was to marry Katie after ail | 

(she felt sure Katie would recall him) ; her uncle | 

was to live with the young people, so that, by | 
d 


combining incomes, they wou almost rich; 


and she herself was to marry Mr Norris, and turn | 
his dull grand house into a very paradise of con- | 


tent ; and of course they were all to have dear 


little children, and to live and die in peace and | 


good-will towards all the world. 


No wonder Maud’s clear voice, hushed for a little 


while, rung out in merry laugh and song once 
more ; and Mr Norris, listening to her, and know- 


ing nothing of this aforesaid mental programme, | 
ascribed these signs of light-heartedness to quite | 
another cause than the real one, and used to look | 


provokingly melancholy and uncomprehending, 


when, thinking it quite time to set some of her | 
schemes in operation, she would make a shy, | 
little jesting attempt at convincing him of the | 


mistaken nature of his opinion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


One breezy winter afternoon, Katie Archer might 
have been seen walking alone down the road that 


led from Northburn to Greenside, where she had | 
told her mother she had some shopping to do, | 
after accomplishing which she was to dine at the | 


house of a friend. ‘Send the carriage for me very 


early in the evening,’ had been her last charge | 
ere she went off; and her mother had promised to | 


give the necessary orders to the coachman. 


The girl felt restless and miserable that day in | 


icular, and seemed unable to follow out any 


settled order of occupation. Ere she reached the | 


town, she had abandoned her plans, and without 
entering it, turned off in the direction of the links, 


that stretched for miles along the sea-shore, sepa- | 


rated from it by the sands, now reaching far out to 
sea, for the tide was out. r 
She was not in spirits for shopping and company. 


She would take a long walk along the shore, and | 


reach home in time for the family dinner, making 
some excuse for her change of arrangements—such 
was now her resolution. For a little while she 
held on her way over the y links ; then she 
came down to the sands, and, heedless of the cut- 
ting wind, walked quickly on till she found herself 
opposite a little sunken cluster of rocks, which the 


lay bare and dry about a quarter of a mile away 


next tide would cover completely, but which _ 
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out to sea. Meow a time in her i ae 
ivers, then a daring yo stripling, carri 
of salt water that 
would have hindered her further progress, and 
triumphantly conducted her to these low rocks, 
which, not without cause, were a source of fear 
and ling to many a mother in Greenside. 
How strong and daring Leigh was when a lad, 
and yet how good and gentle in his strength ; how 


chivalrous in his resentment of any injustice 
towards the weak ; how merry and light-hearted ! 
| And as a man, how little he had radically changed, 
| though his boyish spirits had sobered down, and 
| his brow had gained a thoughtful look unknown to 
| jtonce. How noble a man he had become! And 
| she! how cruel, and vain, and worldly she must 
| have appeared to him—how weak and worthless ! 

No wonder he had ceased to love her, and had 

| chosen a better wife. 

| After such fashion ran her thoughts, as mechani- 

| cally she walked over the wet sands in the direction 

| of this well-remembered spot, which at last she 
reached, just as the tide, now advancing, had sent 
its first wave dashing over the lower shelf of the 
| rock. wey down on a slightly raised spot, 

| Katie bowed her head in her hands, and taking a 
mournful pleasure in hearing the dash of the waters 

| at her feet, and in knowing that here she was freed 

| from observing eyes, permitted herself to fall into 
| areverie so profound that she forgot the dangerous 

_ character of her retreat, and by-and-by, worn out 

| by her long walk, and lulled by the monotonous 

| splash of the waves, fell asleep. 

' How long she slept she Knew not. When, 
awaking with a start, she looked round her, the 
darkness of night was fast —— on, the sea was 
dashing over her feet, and, to her horror, she saw 
nothing but a gloomy waste of waters around. 
Springing up to the highest elevation of the rock, 

| she waved her handkerchief, and cried wildly for 
| help. A glance had shewn her that certain death 
| would be her fate did she attempt to reach the 
| shore unaided. No sound answered her scream ; 
| no sign of human presence appeared on the wild 
| waste of waters ; and, despairing of human help, 
| she erelong sank down in an agony of fear, and 
| strove to prepare herself for the terrible death that 
| seemed awaiting her. 

| Oh, how vain and unworthy her by-gone life 

| appeared ! How she longed, with a torturing heart- 

hunger, for one momentary glimpse of all the dear 
| ones at home—of him who, she now found, was 
| dearer than all other—the noble, true-hearted lover 
| she had forsaken. He would never know that she 
| had repented—that she had loved him to the end. 
| That was the bitterest drop in her cup of misery ; 
| and with clasped hands and streaming eyes, the 

poor girl knelt, and poured out her soul im eager 
supplications for deliverance. 

Only the wild cry of a passing sea-gull, and the 
monotonous splash of the waves against the rock, 
were the sounds that answered her prayer ; yet an 
inner voice spoke to the poor tortured heart, and 
soothed it into strange holy quietude. When, in 

a minute or two, she rose, and, taking up her old 

—, looked around, her face, blanched and suf- 
ering as it was, yet bore the impress of God’s peace. 
_ The bitterness of death was past ; she had re- 

signed herself to the Almighty’s will ; yet life was 

sweet, and—when eomene a white-sailed little 


boat bore in sight, not very far from the rock on 


which she stood, her young heart lea up 
with a thrill of wild joy. The boat scudded on 
with a favouring breeze, that seemed bearing it 
directly towards the passionately eager watcher, 
who redoubled her signals and cries for aid. In 
the dim twilight that had now set in, she discerned 
the figure of a man standing at the helm, and hope 
lending her supernatural strength, she shouted so 
ie | that it seemed impossible but that her voice 
would reach him. Oh, the blessed; blessed relief 
of that moment, when, above the noise of the 
waves, she heard a mg strong voice shout out in 
answer to hers—saw the boat come bounding over 
the billows towards her—knew that deliverance 
had come! Scarcely had she time to realise her 
safety, ere she was conscious that a strong hand 
was stretched out to her from this thrice-blessed 
boat, that, having skilfully been brought in at a 
tiny bay, now mF beneath her. 

‘Trust yourself to me; jump in, and I will 
catch you—quick, as you hope to save your life,’ 
the sole occupant of the boat cried, in a voice that 
sent a strange thrill to the girl’s heart. Ah! well 
she knew it—it was that of Leigh Rivers. 

Another moment, and she had taken the neces- 
sary spring, and, safely caught in his strong arm: 
was borne away over the waves. ‘Leigh—Katie! 
was all they said in the amazement of their recog- 
nition; and then, struck dumb by conflicting emo- 
tions, they gazed at each other for a little time, 
till, perceiving the girl’s drenched state, and be- 
thinking himself of the dangerous consequences 
that might result from it, Leigh pulled off his 

tcoat, and, unheeding her attempt to refuse 
it, wrapped it round her with rough tenderness, 

‘You have saved my life, Leigh ; oh, how shall 
I thank you?’ Katie said in an agitated whisper, 
as, bending over her, he busied himself with this 
kind office. She had sunk down on a seat, and 
was sitting helpless and trembling, looking up at 
him in a beseeching way, that moved him much, 
though he affected to speak harshly. 

‘I don’t know that £ could thank any man for 
saving my life,’ he said, turning away; and then, 
bringing a brandy-flask from the stern of the boat, 
he put it to her pale lips, and made her swallow 
some of this much-needed stimulant. Then, care- 
fully assisting her to change her seat, he placed 
her close beside him at the helm, and, taking hold 
of her chilled hands, chafed them within his own, 
looking at her as he did so in a half-tender, half- 
stern way, that brought the tears into her eyes, 
and set her lip quivering. 

‘O Leigh, don’t be angry with me; I can’t 
bear it, she said very humbly and entreatingly, 
laying her hand on his arm in a timid, caressin 
fashion ; and all at once his eyes grew misty, an 
his broad chest heaved, for ah! he loved her dearly, 
and her very touch thrilled through his heart. 

Tender words rose to his lips, but thinking he 
ought not to utter them, he was silent. And for 
some time the boat bounded on through the fast- 
gathering darkness ; the wind whistled through 
the full-set canvas, while they sat like motionless 
statues, 

Presently, with another shy touch of his arm, 
Katie spoke. ‘Leigh,’ she said tremulously, still 
keeping back a passion of tears by a great effort, 
‘can’t you —_— me? You’re going to marry 
Maud, and will be happy yet; why are you so 
hard on me ?” 
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Leigh started, and an impatient ejaculation 
ceed him. This foolish rumour, then, had 
ed her too, and she, like the rest, had believed 
it. He felt annoyed, and was about to utter an 
angry denial of its truth, when it occurred to him 
that he would like to know how such an event as 
his iage to another would affect her, and he 
dominant to let her belief remain unshaken for 
the nt. 

‘And you feel that you need my forgiveness 2’ 
he said, in that same half-stern, half-tender way, 
still chafing her hands, and looking into her 
drooping face. 

Poor Katie! there seemed no humiliation too 
utter for her, so severely had her own heart con- 
demned her when she found herself face to 
face with death, as she so lately had done. 

‘Oh, so much, so much, yg oi she said, letting 
her face droop lower than before, and then her 
tears came in a blinding shower. 

Leigh Rivers’s heart began to beat with a new 
thrilling hope as he looked at her. 

* Katie,’ he asked in a : pa breathless way, ‘ do 
you mean that if I asked you to be my wife, you 
would not think that I asked too much ?’ 

Her look and tone, rather than her words, em- 
boldened him to speak thus. 

Katie lifted up her drooping head, and looked 
at him in a reproachful way. ‘ You have no right 
to ask me such a question, you who are to marry 
Maud Leslie,’ she said with some indignation ; 
adding next moment, however, with a proud 
attempt at proving her own indifference in the 
matter, ‘she is everything that is good, and you 
could not do a wiser thing, only you ought not 

She stopped, unable to express what she meant, 
so struck was she by the glad lighting-up of his 
face, on which a half-amused look presently 
a 


‘I never dreamed of marrying anybody but you, 
Katie,’ he said quietly; and yoy to go on 
in the same composed tone, he broke out into a 
passionate protest against the hardness of being 
compelled by a sense of honour to refrain from 


unging her to be his wife. 

tie listened with drooping head and quick- 
heaving breast. They were drawing very near the 
quay, and she dreaded lest he might from her 


would accept the position she had once considered 
beneath her. ‘I can’t expect that you should care 
for me still—I don’t deserve it; no wonder you 
have no wish to let the past be forgotten, she 
whispered ; and then all at once she burst into a 
fit of crying; and he, convinced of her yearning 
for an assurance of his love, soothed her with 
tender words and caresses. 

‘And so you are really not afraid of repenting 
this step—by-and-by, when you have time to 
think o} = he 
as as the avi ely reached the quay, 
support of his strong arm, though she tried to hide 
her weakness and exhaustion. 


without you, Lei Oh, never doubt me again,’ 
she answered, crying and half-laughing, and 
he was satisfied. 


He took her home with him, and there com- 
mitted her to the care of much-astonished Maud, 


without fully comprehending how thankfully she | shrank fro 


‘I am not afraid of anything but a life spent | ladi 


who supplied her with a change of garments, and |} 
ustled’ about her in very kindly fashion, quite i 
forgetting, in her relief at knowing her cousin’s 

happiness assured, her many previous resolutions 
to avail herself of her first opportunity of treating 
Miss Katie to what she called a piece of her mind, 

When, by-and-by, the two girls descended from 
Maud’s m and joined the gentlemen, they 
had their arms about each other’s waists, and 
seemed on the very best of terms. 

Old Mr Rivers made Katie sit beside him, and 
a her to her heart’s content ; while Leigh and 

ud drew together in a corner, and gravely dis- 
cussed the changes his marriage would necessitate 
in the 

‘Of course you and Uncle Bob will go on living 
here, and we'll look out a small house,’ Leigh 
said, and found food for meditation in Maud’s 
reply, spoken with demurely dropped eyelids and 
a suspiciously heightened colour. 

‘I don’t think there is any likelihood of two 
houses being needed, so, pray, don’t trouble your- 
self on that score.’ 

The Archers’ carriage was brought round from 
the house to which it had been sent in order to 
bring Katie home ; and that young lady, much to 
the old coachman’s surprise, was presently con- 
ducted to it by Leigh Rivers, who jumped in 
beside her and was driven off. 

Leigh had no fear of facing Katie’s nts and 
renewing his claim to their daughter’s hand, for 
she had acknowledged their having all along left 
her at liberty to choose her own lot, though they 
had certainly advised her to act as she now bitterly 
regretted having done. 

‘They are tired of seeing me look ill and un- 
happy, igh 5 I know that our marriage will not 
displease them, Katie declared confidently; and 
he eventually found that she had been right. Really 
loving their daughter dearly, they could not but 
feel relieved at seeing her restored to happiness; 
and without much lamenting, they relinquished 
their ambitious hopes, or rather transfe them 
to another object—the suitable settling in life of 
their next daughter, a blooming young romp, who 
had not yet begun to dream of wooers, 

Archer made no objection to Leigh’s stipula- 
tion that Katie must come to him as a dowerless 
bride ; the young man, in his comparative poverty, 
m the idea of gaining in a pecuniary 
sense by this choice of a wife; and his intended 
father-in-law conceived a greatly increased liking 
and respect for him on this account. 

Leigh’s plans for the proper establishing of his 
household were speedily facilitated by Maud’s con- 
fession of her intention to remove herself and her 
belongings to The Cliff, a confession soon corrobor- 
ated by Mr Norris, who asked and obtained old 
Mr Rivers’s sanction to this scheme. 

Space will not permit me to tell how skilfully 
Mr Norris contrived to avoid breaking his vow, 
that he would not a second time ask Maud to be 
his wife, or with what coquettish grace the little 
brunette shyly offered herself to him, This I must 
say, no haughty dame of chivalrous days, when 
ies were worshipped as goddesses by who 
sought their love, ever found a more devotedly 
tome and faithful knight than did this frank, 
damsel, 

the sweet spring-time, our two couples were 
married. Old Mr ens took with Leigh and 
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ie, and was happy and well cared for, we 
ney de sure. Many a happy meeting did they all 
have, and boundless was the mirth roused by old 
Mr Rivers’s oft-repeated humorous account of how 
this pair of husbands had been wooed and won. . 
Little folks gladdened both houses, and helped 
to draw yet more closely together the links of pure 
conjugal love, so supplying the last needed element 
of happiness, and filling with new sweet cares and 


joys the years that gently ushered in old age. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tae equinox with its gales and squalls a to 
be the signal which warns holiday folk back to 
their homes and their labours, and sets the teachers 
and lecturers in hospitals, schools, and colleges once 
more in activity ; and ere long we shall see whether 
any new achievements in science or philosophy 
have been made peer | the vacation. If science 
is to flourish there must be movement and progress ; 
the labours and views of the chiefs must be sup- 
ported and invigorated by an endless troop of 
earnest followers. And for these who are already 
enrolled in the cause, as well as for those who desire 
to enter, there is now ample opportunity. Here 
in London any man, whatever his position, may 
educate himself up to the highest requirements 
of science if he only have sufficient intelligence 
and perseverance, and the conviction that success 
depends on himself, and not on the 2 liances 
which he makes use of. There is the School of 
Mines, with its courses of scientific lectures open to 
working-men at a trifling fee ; and King’s College 
offers evening classes, in which, at moderate cost, 
Divinity, History, and Ancient and Modern Lan- 

may be studied, or the Natural Sciences, 
Fiathemati Drawing, Elementary Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Physics, and Geology. While such 
advantages as these are available, all the young 
men in London and the suburbs who really 
desire knowledge may easily obtain it. And 
should some of them discover that knowledge is 
worth the winning for its own sake, apart from its 
commercial value, their satisfaction be all the 
greater and more lasting. 

The war on the continent has shewn in a striking 
manner the contrast between well-taught and well- 
trained officers and troops, and the ill-taught and 
ill-trained. Whether in consequence of this, or of 
the new education law which is to enlighten all the 
dark places of our land, a circular has been sent 
out from the War Office announcing that Schools 
for Officers are to be established in different parts 
of the + The places chosen are—Wool- 
wich, for the Artillery School ; Chatham, for the 
Engineers; Aldershot, London, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, for the Infantry. The conditions on 
which admission to these schools will be granted 
| be known by application at the War Office ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that they are not to be 
trifled with, and that all who enter are to 
study in earnest. It has long been a reproach to 
our army that, excepting the Artillery and the 
Engineers, they had no scientific knowledge, and 
no sufficient idea of the soldier’s vocation ; but if 
these new schools are well supported, we may hope 
that in time English officers will be second to none 
in Europe. Most of them have entered the army 


‘either for pastime or to gain a position. Hence- 


forth, if they wish to avoid inferiority, they must 
regard the military service as a profession which 
— study. 

he advocates and propagators of the theory of 
spontaneous generation were so thoroughly con- 
victed by Professor Huxley in his masterly address 
to the British Association, that they are compelled 
to look for new ee if not new facts, to 
support their view of the question. It is a question 
which has of late attracted a share of popular 
attention, and much has been made of certain 
experiments which seem to favour the notion that 
living organisms make their ap in closed 
tubes after exposure to a very high temperature. 
It is quite true that organic and inorganic sub- 
stances do appear under such circumstances ; but 
it is also true that not one experimentalist in a 
thousand is qualified to make the experiments 
with sufficient care, or to guard against occasions 
of error. Self-deception is easy at all times, and is © 
perhaps easiest during researches on spontaneous 
generation ; and when we are told that a leaf of a 
species of moss—a highly organised substance— 
was spontaneously developed in a vacuum tube, 
we cannot help doubting the fact, and believing 
that the specimen had found its way in before the 
experiment was commenced, Pasteur has shewn 
what the B po of development really is, and 
that a good chemist can develop objects in close 
tubes at pleasure; but that is something very 
different from spontaneous generation. 

The discussion of the germ theory of disease has 
lost somewhat of its vivacity ; and the number of 
disputants who deny that di are occasioned 
by minute particles or germs floating in the air, 
and that health is promoted by keeping them out 
of our lungs, seems to have increased. A French 
anatomist, M. Béchamp, in a communication to the 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, shews that the 
human body is built up of infinitely small crea- 
tures, which he calls microzymas ; that when these 
are acting harmoniously the body is in health, and 
all the fermentative processes go on regularly ; and 
that, on the contrary, when they act inharmoni- 
ously, the fermentative processes are deranged, and 
ill-health is the consequence. If an egg is shaken 
violently, the microzymas therein contained are 
intermingled in a way different from that designed 
by nature, and a chemical change takes place 
which alters the condition of the egg. The 
microzymas are not only ferments in themselves, 
but they produce those minute creatures which 
naturalists call bacteria, and they produce also 
cells: and these cells and these teria are 
capable of returning to the microzyma state. The 
disease among silkworms was due to irregular 
action on the ae of the microzymas; but M. 
Béchamp has shewn by experiment that the fer- 
mentation in which the disease commences may be 
arrested by application of a mixture of creosote 
and phenic acid, and without harm to the true 
living function, Taking advantage of this fact, 
certain medical men have used creosote and phenic 
acid with success in preventing or mitigating 
attacks of small-pox. 

After death, all organic matter must return to 
its original elements, and the micro are there 
to carry on the work of putrefaction. We thus 
see that the living animal contains in itself the 
essential elements of life, of disease, of death, and 
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of total destruction. Hence, to accomplish these 
ends, we need not suppose the presence of living 
germs floating in the air. This is M. Béchamp’s 
theory. 

How to ventilate underground railway carriages 
—how to blow bundles of letters from pillar to 
post through underground tubes—how to make a 
good bright green colour without admixture of 
arsenic—how to produce combustible flint—how to 

revent the waste of water at drinking-fountains— 

ow to make a durable pavement of asphalt— 
how to render the surface of common more 
fit for traffic—how to manufacture mouldings, 
foliage, and statuettes from a mixture of glycerine 
endl to utilise sewage, prevent boiler 
explosions, and the injurious action of lead pipes 
on water—how to send two messages along a 
telegraph wire (one from each end) at the same 
a a ol to increase the break-power of railway 
trains, and thereby diminish the chance of accident 
—these are among the hotions, inventions, and 
speculations which have been put forth within the 
past few weeks. They shew a fair amount of 
activity for what is commonly called the dead 
season of the year. 

Mr W. Weldon has published a full account of 
his process for manufacturing chlorine in 
quantities, and with much less waste than in the 
old process. The particulars are given in the 
chemical journals ; but we may mention that the 
essential improvements consist in blowing a large 
quantity of atmospheric air into the liquor under 
treatment, and that when the process is complete, 
the substances employed therein can be used over 
and over again as often as may be desired. Some 
chlorine is in great demand for bleaching purposes. 
Mr Weldon States that his been 
adopted by sixteen of our leading manufacturers. 

e diamond-diggings at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to which we have before referred, have 
become more famous than ever. Diggings is hardly 
the word, for it is a territory comprising hundreds 
of square miles, on the eastern border of the 
colony, where the precious stones are met with, 
and in prodigious quantities. It is a bare and 
desolate region, but is rich in diamonds, which, 
according to the latest ye are strewn on the 
ground, or are found by digging a foot below the 
surface. This is a very remarkable fact, and we 
should be glad to know what our geologists and 
mineralogists have to say thereupon. The prospect 
of sudden fortune is of course alluring, and it is 
not aaieing that the rush to the diamond-fields 

any that ever took place to gold-diggings. 

e distance of this attractive region is from Cape 
Town 800 miles, from Grahamstown 400 miles, 
and from Natal 500 miles, with crossing of a 
severe mountain range on the way. 

The Germania steamer, one of the vessels of the 
North German Arctic Expedition, which sailed last 
year to explore the polar coasts and seas, and if 

ssible reach the North Pole, has returned to 

remen, all well. This vessel wintered on the 
coast of East Greenland, in lat. 74° N., and sledge- 
parties were sent out which worked their way 
up to 77°, and thus extended our knowledge of 
northern geography. The Hansa, a small schooner, 
which sailed as tender to the Germania, was lost ; 
and the history of the escape, and perilous adven- 
tures of her crew, has something of the wonderful 


about it. The account thereof when published 
will take its place among the most interest- 
ing narratives of arctic exploration yet written, 
The little vessel having parted company, pushed 
into the ice, and was frozen fast in tember 
1869, in lat. 73° 6’ N., long. 19° 18’ W., between 
twenty and thirty miles from the land. ‘There the 
upheaped ice crushed her till she sank. The crew 
had previously taken out provisions and other 
stores, and the boats, and betook themselves there- 
with to an ice-floe for safety. The floe was a few 
miles in circumference, and on this they built 
a house with lumps of coal, planks, and sails, and 
passed the long dark winter season by the light 
of a petroleum lamp. The party comprised four- 
teen persons, including captain, mates, and two 
professors who had charge of the scientific observa- 


tions. 

In the Arctic Ocean a current sets always to the 
south, even in winter, and slowly, but surely, the 
ice is borne with it. By the end of December the 
floe had drifted down to 68 degrees. The present 
year set in with storms, in which the ice broke up, 
the house was destroyed, and the floe was reduced 
to a fragment about seventy paces broad, and hard- 
ships and dangers multiplied around the party. 
On the 7th May they found themselves in lat. 
61° 12’, not far from Cape Farewell; and, taking to 
their boats, they succeeded, after a hard struggle, 
in reaching the land and the mission station of 
Friedrichst From this place they pushed on 
to Julianshaab, whence they got a passage in a 
Danish ship to 

Our readers will not have forgotten the dredging 
expedition in the Porcupine. This vessel sailed 
some three months ago for the Mediterranean; and 
by the last advices from Malta, we learn that Dr 
Carpenter has had good success, and accomplished 
nearly all that he hoped for in those southern 
latitudes. During the cruise, the currents of the 

t Midland sea have been studied; soundings 
or temperature and analyses of sea-water have 
been taken at depths extending to fifteen hundred 
fathoms; and the dredging operations which have 
been carried on will, we are informed, add largely 
to our knowledge of the natural history of the deep 
sea. 


AN AUTUMN MORNING 
Wuire with entangled mists, the cold woods wear 
A hoary aspect ; as the watery sun, 
Climbing the wind-swept eastern heavens so bare, 
A chilly glare casts o’er the landscape dun. 
The red-leaved bramble and red-berried brier, 
Springing so plentiful on every hand, 
Prank the pale banks, and, climbing high and higher, 
Trick the tall hedgerows colouring o’er the land. 
Flocks hillward hie ; fieldward the herd repairs ; 
And o’er the late-ploughed, chocolate-coloured heights 
Stray rooks low wheeling light. The chilly airs 
Sigh in the hedge, as they their lost delights 
Lamented ; while the leaves down wavering 
Seem dreaming, as they fall, of one clear spring. 
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